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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


AT Hi ANNUAL UPHEAVAL known as spring clean 


ing is about to strike in thousands of hous 

holds This firmly established stitution 

can be exceedingly rough on odds and end 

that accumulate from one springtide to the 

next. But that is the purpose ol pring cleaning—to 
cope with accumulations 

Households where the seasonal 
% 


SCTIOUSTYS 


in¢ likely 8) end up 


sorted castotts ruthlessly dislod 


mich VATAYv closet especially 


to hold on to bits of this and that ol old shirt but 
ton to old theater programs And 
tirely tree of these tendenci 
Phe tradition of spring cle hen firmly 
) 


entrenched, providing il cast one protection 


against runaway hoarding of remnants and relics. No 
calendar, however, sets asic in Open season for sort 
miv ind sifting the collection ol infantile attitucl 
and habits that pile up with the years. Difheult as it 
may be, this kind of appraisal seems well worth ven 
turing now and then. And perhaps Eastertime ce 
serves a nomination as the season for setting oneself 
this task 
Maturity, one of the key words of our age 

goal toward which all of us aspire who have some 
grasp of its meaning and importance we shall 
move toward maturity much faster if we take the 


lume to sort through the emotional compartments of 


| " , 
our lives discarding whatever we hould hay out 


grown. And the chances are that, however long we 


have clung to certain habits, we shall find that they 


are excess baggage we can well afford to lose 
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Some men and women make it a custom to carry 
along with them every hurt, every disappointment 
they have ever known. More than this, they seem to 
specialize in collecting these experienc They dig 
them out and drag them along as part of their daily 
baggage. Small wonder that they cannot stand up 
under the load 

Phe mature adult, we have learned trom = both 
spiritual and psychiatric insights, does not allow him 
self to become the victim of his hostility Nor does 
he carry a crippling burden of remorse for the wrongs 
he has done. Neither does he hold grimly to bitter 
memories of wrongs that may have been done to him 
In any uselul assessment of self, disabling habits like 
these will be recognized and marked for discard. We 
expect children to outgrow their infantile behavior 
Shouldn't we also expect grownups to let go of im 
mature patterns of behavior? 

This kind of emotional housecleaning can be pain 
ful, but once it has been carried out, the way is clear 
lor new strength and new serenity—lor the work that 
lies ahead, for the people who have need of us, lor 
the human adventure that is part of a healthy lite 

Easter is a miracle of seeing life afresh. It is also a 
time of seeing ourselves afresh and of holding out 


selves ready for the miracle of rebirth. 


oo 


KY 


President, National Con rress of Parents and Teachers 





Any adult with a good memory can recall 
the time when children were pushed into 
independence as early as possible. Today, 
although young people are confronted with 
Ve sponstbilities greater and graver than 

any age has ever known, we still have need to 
ask ourselves, “Are we delaying youth's 
progress toward independence 


emotional and economic?” 


To throw light on this question we called 

upon three well-known persons, distinguished 

in three different fields: 
A psychiatrist; author of Vhe Adolescent and 
His World and The Happy Child 
A publisher who isa leader in nation-wide 
programs on behalf of better schools 
A specialist in child development and family 


lia try 


A FORUM-IN-PRINT 


IRENE M. JOSSELYN, M.D. 
P yohuatrist 
Staff Member, Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 


AS WE COMPARE the past and present generations, we 
see that, generally speaking, the child today can an 
ticipate a longer period of dependency on others 
than could the child of the past. This applies both 
to his basic needs for survival and to his need for 
guidance in (or control of) his behavior. Our child 
labor and compulsory school-attendance laws force 
dependency upon the young adolescent, whether he 
wishes it or not. For most young people adolescence 
has become, as far as external circumstances are con- 
cerned, an extension of childhood rather than a short 
passageway between childhood and adulthood 
Current psychological theories stress the Mn por 
tance of a long period of dependent security in order 
to assure a child's healthy growth into maturity. 
While today’s young person is very different from 
yesterday's, much of what his world offers and de- 
mands of him is similar to the experience of the past. 
It can be argued that as a result of such prolonged 
dependency a young person will find so much pleas- 
ure in his cotton-lined nest that he will lose all 
desire to leave it. Never having faced responsibility 
for himself and others and never having suffered the 


consequences of his own faulty judgment or inade 
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quacies, he will be poorly equipped to deal with 
adult problems. Hence he will remain dependent 
upon others, if they are available. II they are not 
he will flounder into adulthood, unable to cope with 
the demands the world imposes upon him becauss 
his pattern of behavior is serviceable only to a child 

Such an outcome ol extended dependency how 
ever, Is not inevitable I he typical adolescent has a 
strong urge to achieve independent status for him 
self. If parents understand this urge, the prolonging 
of opportunities for dependent gratification can be 
wisely used to aid rather than cripple his efforts to 
grow up 

As the adolescent struggles to reach independence 
he frequently exposes himself to situations, real o1 
fantasied, that are beyond his ability to handle—or 


at least appear so to him. He then retreats, and turns 


lent rel tionship 


to the security of a mor depen 
with others. If in so doing he finds he can rely upon 
them, he will regain his sense of security. This sé 
curity will in turn enable him to make another try 
at greatel independence 

\ prolonged period of dependency thus gives the 


adolescent a strong sense of safety while he tests hi 


ability to deal with his trial runs as an adult. An 
emotional atmosphere that offers such continuity of 


o which the ado 


dependency provides a home bas« 
lescent adventurer can return. It does not torbid his 
venturing beyond that home base but rather en 
courages the exploration 


Phe adolescent may, however, find that the grati 


] 


fying dependency he seeks is really a trap trom which 
‘ | | 


he cannot escape Under the guise ol providing »¢ 
curity for him, his parents may not permit him to 
venture forth. He is never allowed to take leave of 


his childhood. Instead he remains confined behind 
the bars of “Father:and Mother know best It 1 
then, not the prolonging ol dependen but rather 
the lack of Opportunity to ¢ X perime mt act pe ndlently 
that stunts his emotional growth 

An adolescent may cling to his family or othe 
adults either because he is fearful of abandoning his 
dependency or because he is ill equipped to survive 
without it. This often happens when his parent 
definition ol independe nce exact too much ot him 
He faces a situation comparable to that of a person 
who is told that he can learn to drive a car if be 


will first build a car. Unable to achieve the latter 


task, he abandons the former wish. Parents at tim 

quite unintentionally stifle the adolescent's wish to 
live more on his own by demanding that he take the 
step with seven-league boots or not at all. A mig 
as the tep iS mace o difficult mad al there l no 
absolute need to take it anyway, it is not inprising 
that the boy or girl abandon the ETL p Ulisse Lo i¢ 

away from childhood. In such an instance the chance 
to extend the period ol dependens 1nivite 1 crip 


pling ol personality 


In theory, longer dependency should help many 
adolescents, through parallel educational expert 
ences, to acquire effective tools for adult living. It 
should also lead to a mature psychological adult 
hood, preparing the young person to cope with the 
demands, conflicts, and opportunities Laced by adults 
in our present culture. And it will do all this if it 
provides the adolescent with an area of security be 
yond which he not only can, but Is encouraged Lo, 
explore. The period of dependency should thus be 
structured so that it fosters rather than torbids 
growth toward independence. Moreover, his inde 
pendence should be permitted to evolve gradually 
as the young person learns, through experience, how 
to deal with his world. And if the adolescent is evet 
to tree himself from the confines of childhood, this 
period should not be so structured that his inde 
pendence must erupt like a volcano 

Our society is extremely complex. Adapting him 
self to it places a great deal of pressure upon the 
child and certainly upon the adolescent. Our young 
people, therefore, require a longer ce pn ndency than 


do those living in a simpler society. 


ROY E. LARSEN 
President, Time Incorporated 


PRELIMINARY sTrupiES of the President's Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School indicate that 
within the next lew years we will see at least 50 per 
cent of all our young people applying for some form 
of advanced training 

I think this is a good and necessary trend toward 
the realization of our American dream ol the best 
education every child can use. | subscribe whol 
heartedly to the need for broadening educational 
opportunities at all levels 

However, equality of opportunity does not mean 
the same treatment for all. Rather it means discrimi 
nating guidance and encouragement, both educa 
tional and financial, to enable each student to ce 
velop his individual capacities to the fullest. Nor, I 
think, are we committed to a chronological lock st p 
which decrees that each youngster must pe nad twelve 
years winning his high school diploma and. four 
years working for his first degree 

Phe successtul early admissions program of the 
Fund tor the Advancement of Education (reported 
in these pages last October) cems to show that gilted 
children can profit trom accelerated schooling —in 
tellectually, socially, and emotionally. | believe that 
more experiments along these line should be en 


couraged, Certainly early independence and sell 








realization is a good thing if it leads to longer, more 


useful lives by “full men” and re ponsible citizen 
\t the same time the growing need for traimed 


manpower in alimost ever field seems to incicate 


that man tudents can best profit from junior co 


lege tramung or some other lorm of terminal educa 


tion short of the traditional four-year libera 


college Phe trend toward wider junior 


lee would prolong dependence ( rian 
horten at for many other 


Phiese and similar question need be faced and 


thought through in any consideration of the proble mm 


e are discussing here. Phat more and more of ou 


youny people want more and better education —and 
that this will be increasingly true in the years ahead 
there 4 no doubt Ana yet mere CX pPalsion ol pull 
Kisting tiacalitue ts, and faculties may not pro 
vide the whole answer. Indeed it may not be possible 
to take care of the comple educational need icl 


| | 


olou niply by building more schools and making 


Cour pore ent colleve bigver 
Phe ultimate re pon ibility for our youth best 


levelopment ties with our educational leaders and 


with the citizens who must hely with educational 


planning and also pay the bill parent chool board 


member taxpayer college trustee alumni, and 


benelactor and others with direct interest and ke 


rriflienes 
I heretore I believe that since our entire eduea 


tional tem as interrelated, it's time for a thorough 


reappraisal of our needs and aims from the top to 
the bottom of the educational ladder 
\re we prolonging youth's dependence is one 


part ob a larger question “HHow much education 


lor whom and for what Purpose 


| hope that all 
thoughtlul citizens will take the initiative in work 
mp with them local school authorities and institu 
tions of higher learning to find the right answers to 


both these IM portant Questions, 


LELAND H. STOTT 


/ De flopment Pri pram 


0“ Detroit 


OUVIOUSEY there iS hho stipe answer to thi cy ine 


tion. Pt must necessarily be Yes and No mil with 


many Qualifications, Sure lv the general trend of mod 


cro living tor all of us is toward greater depend 


Cree 


pon bores services, and facilities outside oursels 


| 


Phiuis we, canecl thy products of our mcdustrial world 


meommeking youth more and more dependent upon a 


wlgvet-controlle a push button existence 


But there are several other sides to thi question 


This is the eighth article in the 1956-57 study 


program on adole SCONCE, 


Not many generations back a rather large segment of 
our population was made up of farm families oper 


largely as self-sufficient, produc ing-consuming 


ating 
units. Kach member of the family participated in the 
operation of the family enterprise under the direc 
tion and control of the father. Each child was, there 
fore, completely dependent in a material sense upon 


the family. But nowadays, with our mechanized 
farming, our industrialization, and the shift to city 
life, youth has more freedom, wider job opportuni 
tie ind hence, in many instances, more economu 
independence 

Qn the other hand, in rural and urban lite alike 
there is an ever increasing need for greater efliciency, 
for high-level skills, and for more specialized educa 
tion and training. The professions likewise are tend 
ing to raise their standards, requiring longer periods 
olf preparation. In these ways, then, we are prolong 
ing youth's cconomu dependence So far, our answer 
is both “Yes” and “No.” 

Phis prolonged economic dependence of our youth 
is largely a function of modern society. Lt is imposed 
upon all our young people. But there are other kinds 
olf dependence. ‘There is the overprotection of chil 
dren, arising;out of the parents’ inner needs. Yet this 
is only one sort of emotional exploitation that may 
bind a young person to his parents even well into 
adulthood. Just as lasting is the child’s need to cling 
to a parent or a substitute parent because of a subtle 
kind of parental neglect that makes him feel he is 
being re jected or not loved. 

Studies have defined quite clearly the kind of fam 
ies that produce young people with greater than 
iverage independence and sell-reliance in’ meeting 
the problems of everyday living. These families are 
characterized by affectionate and companionable rr 
lationships, by parents who have an understanding 
attitude toward the discipline and control of chil 
dren. The young person in such a family has the 
immeasurable advantage of feeling secure in his 
parent wceptance of him and their faith and 
confidence in him 

Poday, more than ever belore, parents are coming 
to understand the principles of healthy personal ce 
velopment and to appreciate the importance of a 
Wholesome family lite. More and more attention ts 
bemg given to education tor parenthood and family 
living. Phese trends, | believe, are gradually making 
our young people less dependent emotionally and 
giving them a greater capacity for meeting life inde 
vndently. This means in turn that the coming gen 
ill have a greater Capacity lor wise and 


tanding pare nthood 
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ADOPTIONS ARE FRONT-PAGE NEWS throughout the na 
tion. In California alone, approximately ten thou 
sand children will be adopted this year as a result of 
placements made directly by parents, by licensed 
adoption agencies, or by stepparents 

Adoption is the process, legal and social, by which 
a child is transplanted from his own family into a 
new family. It involves severing the blood ties that 
bind him to his own parents and establishing a sim 
ilar relationship with adopting parents 


Clearly this is a complex proceeding, in which the 


child, the natural parents, and the adoptive parents 


all appear in important dramatic roles 

\ good law will recognize the rights and responsi- 
bilities of all the parties to an adoption. The basic 
rights of parents to the custody and control of chil 
dren born to them, plus their responsibility for those 
children, are recognized in Calitornia’s adoption law 
Phe parents who give a child up for adoption have 
two choices: They may either place the child them 
selves with persons whom they s¢ lect, or they may 
relinquish the child to a licensed adoption agency 


é 
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lor placement with persons whom the agency selects 
In the first method the California law recognizes 
the right of the natural parents to select the adopting 
parents and to make the placement directly. This ts 
known as an independent adoption. On the subject 
of such adoptions, opinions range from one extreme 
to the other, Some people maintain that all are satis 
factory or desirable. Some contend with equal vigor 
that all are questionable However, certain facts 
about this process have been established and need 
to be recognized 
* Independent placements made by parents are en 
tirely legal. Placements made by unlicensed agencies 
or individuals are illegal 
. Adoptions resulting from indepe ndent placements, 
whether made legally or illegally, if properly com 
pleted with all the statutory provisions met, are valid 
* From the standpoint of the wellare of the child, 
some independent adopuons are excellent, some 
good, some fair, some poor, and some bad 
« While independent adoption has its place, there 


are hazards inherent in the independent placement 


7 





process that affect the natural parents, the child, and 
the persons petitioning to adopt him. 

In this process placement is an accomplished fact 
before any study is made by an agency. The adop- 
tion worker interviews the natural parents to get in- 
formation about the child’s background and to take 
the consents to the adoption, should the parents so 
wish. After full investigation, recommendation is 


made to the court. 


In about one fifth of the cases studied, the out- 
come is either a report to the court recommending 
denial or a dismissal of the proceedings by the pro 
spective adopting parents. About hall of these denials 
and dismissals grow out of one or the other of two 
situations: Either the child cannot be legally freed 
lor adoption, or the natural parents for a variety of 
reasons refuse to give their consent. In the first in 
stance, Couples accepting children directly for adop 
tion may have had no way of knowing that a legal 
barrier to the adoption existed. In the second in 
stance, the natural parents may have known little or 
nothing about the people with whom the child was 
placed Oy perhaps the plans were made belore the 
child was born and the parents changed their minds 
afterward, Many parents after the birth of the child 


regret that they ever mace plans to place him for 


adoption or to place him with a particular couple 


kven so, they may sign consents to the adoption be 
cause they are afraid of disturbing the happiness of 
thre couple and infant 

Parents who reluctantly sign consents are well 
known to adoption workers, At this poimt the coun 
cling and help that can be given them are limited 
Phe great yoy that the child brings to the hearts of 
his new parents is often lessened af the adopting par 
ents become aware of the distress of the child's own 
mother or father 

Whatever the feelings of would-be adopting cou 
ples toward the parents’ decision to refuse consent, 
most of them return the child, realizing that. the 
rights of the matural parents are unimpaired until 
legal consents are signed. Sometimes, however, legal 
action becomes necessary if the parents are to regain 
physical custody of the child 

Just a lew weeks ago California newspapers re 
ported that a superior court judge ina habeas corpus 
proceeding restored to the natural mother an intant 
son she had tentatively placed inh at couple s home ton 
adoption early last October, four days alter his birth 
Phe judge made several significant: statements in 


rendering his decision: 


This is an unfortunate and tragic case. Everyone grants 
that the would-be adopting parents have acted in) good 
faith. | feel sorry tor them . A mother has a matural 
ibsolute right of custody unless she has abandoned her 


child or is unfit. The evidence does not show this mother 


8 
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is unfit. The test in this case is what is best for the child 
I think it is to give him back to his mother. . . . I wish 
there were some way of undoing all that has happened. 

Nor do the would-be adopting parents involved in 
the independent placement process have an easy time. 
Imagine the tension under which they must live until 
adoption is granted! Phe heartache of couples sud- 
denly confronted with the news that a natural mother 
has decided to reclaim her child is indescribable. 
\doption workers who have been present when chil- 
dren were returned to their natural mothers tell of 
many poignant scenes. Sometimes the disappointed 
couple's understanding of the natural mother’s feel 
ings, recognition of her rights, and appreciation ol 
her love tor the child have enabled them to place the 
child in his mother's arms without rancor or bitte: 
ness. But there have been other scenes in which the 
adoptive parents, bitterly hurt over loss of the child, 
show a deep hostility toward the mother. 

\bove all, it is the child who is exposed to the 
greatest hazards in independent placement. ‘The 
agency files with the court a report, including a reé 
ommendation on cach independent adoption peti 
tion, to assist the court in making its decision to grant 
or deny the adoption Unless there are obvious tac 
tors that make a couple unsuitable as adoptive par 


ents, it is olten dithcult to substantiate a recommen 
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lation that the adoption by 


removed from the home. The 1 
children are permitted 


do remain in mediocre Ol qui stionable one 


The second way parents may give up 

idoption is through the services of an ag 

to place children for adoption Li 

private adoption agencies in Calilors 
set by the Department of Socia 

ee what these agencies do—and 

have the answer to the cpu 

licensed adoption iVOCNnCICS 


Tov the independent idopti 


; 


made afte placement; in agen¢ 


is made belore the child ts placed St 


to the child means that a responsibl 


resenting him and his interes | 


first place , that he is not s« parated unnes 


To the child whose parents renounce 
protection. Is it furnished, in your state? 


own parents. Then, if he ts relea 
ill see that new parents who cat 


elected tor him. Moreover, lv 


idoption until he ts 
hed through the igning 


hereby the rights and re pon 


| 


terminated and 


transierred 
epting the relinquishment t 
ponsibility for the child until 
eck 
laced 
ecking 
urance that 
Pp them 
natural mother in 
70 pel cett 


unmarried 


li cnabl 


\ ‘ 
Many mo 


children Hoy evel 
given, both the mothe 
he mother who relingul 


are helped to make 


to remain in bad hom 


decisions with which they can live in the future 
When a child is placed with adopting parents, they 
know that he is legally free and that they have been 
selected because of their suitability They need not 
fear that the child’s parents may find out where he 
has been placed and try to reclaim him. The adoptive 
parents will be given pertinent information with re 
gard to the child's background and particular needs 
They can get help in making necessary adjustments 
and meeting problems, and they know that the agency 
will stand by and share responsibility until the adop 


tion is legally consummated, 


Of the ten thousand children who will be adopted 
in California this year, through licensed agencies o1 
independently, the -great) majority are normal, 
healthy, white infants. There is, however, anothet 
group of children who would have little chance fon 
adoptive placement were it not for licensed agencies 
Thi Services thes« ARCTICICS provide in finding adop 
tive parents flor children with special needs (children 
with physical handicaps, older children, children of 
mixed racial backgrounds, or groups olf brothers and 
SISLCTS) deserve a special article 

In California our licensed agencies have reported 
the adoptive placement of blind children, deat chil 
dren, a child with both arms amputated, a dwart, 
and many with cleft palates, severe eczema, and con 
genital heart conditions. These children, as well as 
completely healthy and normal youngsters, are in 
need of the care of adoptive parents. As part of thei 
regular policies and programs, most agencies (though 
not all) accept for adoption-planning children of all 
ages and of many races and creeds—il they can benefit 
from such care Phe successtul placement of thes 
children is a tribute to the tireless eflorts of workers 
to locate suitable paar Hit It is also a tribute to cou 
ples who open their hearts and homes to these chil 
dren especially in need of love and care 

Thus we see what service ine provided bys idop 
tion agencies. The eflects of adoption are so fat 
reaching that the law seeks to provice ileguards to 
all children, regardless of what Ly pe ol idoption thre 
adults re sponsible fon their care may choose. In mak 
ing a choice, natural parents should have access, in 
their communitie to sufhicrent service lrom agencies 
licensed to place children tor idoption 

The next time an adoption Lory front-page 
ne relate it to your community. Ask yoursell what 

youl law provide ) and what cirVvice Ate i\ 
protect the children who are eparated trom thei 
natural parents and to help them form enduring re 
lationships with ther adopting parent It may well 
be that this assessment of the situation and the Leps 
you may take will be the greatest service you can pet 
form for the happine sand wellare of these children 


ind the adults to whom they are entrusted 





Raise a Heel 


at the Wheel 


Paul Jones 
/ P / 


ie you the enviou 


rimly determauned, b 


to vet as much attentio 


th) you! 
Ve noticed that the kid 
idlimes these ca ire 


seer at the cop 


clobbering i pec tht 


ise for the big thrill 
creepy Characters born 


catload! No, sir, vou've ot 


1} 


PPLOOUEREDDAA inal Ppoppas lor bringing 


ill American showoll 
Well, Mom and Dad, if you reall 
» cut Iamoell in on some of this fi 
»can raise him to be a heel at 


ie six sure-fire ways to 


itil 


publicits 


Does vour state have a law that prohibits kids 
from driving until they're sixteen? Nuts to that! 
That's for the average kid. Your kid is something 
special Sure, he’s only thirteen. But he’s big for his 
age, and an ecager beaver like his old man. So let 
him drive now! And as soon as you can aflord it, get 
him a car of his own—the neater and faster the bet 
ter! This driver’s license stuff is for the birds. All it 
does is prevent accidents, 


a short snort for the road, especially if the 

bad and the roads are tricky. Be sure the 

kid round when vou do it It will show them 
that this guff about don't-drive-if-you-diink is strictly 
lor square Let them know their dad is even sharper 
behind the wheel alter 1 couple of quickies Natu 
rally wv Il hoon and grow up to lo likewise 
Thi rt ol thin keep the salety peopl in’ busi 


me ho pital will benefit, too. 


Give a big fat sneer to this baloney about driver 

education. Let your kids know it’s just a crackpot 
J 

ick ito quande! thre taxpayers dough and thre teach 


cers time! Who needs al paid pro Lo show you! kids 
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drive, when their old m 
ya don't know all the tricks \ 
ind that’s what counts. So the heck 
pants driver education stuff. Let the 
hard wat from their dad! And 
petting it tle hard way! 

Most important of all drive so that your kids can 
learn firsthand from you that trathe laws and. signs 
and signals are strictly tor dopes. Show them by your 

4 personal example that a real heel at the wheel can 
get away with murder—and sometimes commit it 

\nd, Mom, your part in all this is a cinch. All you 
have to do is let Junior know what a great big man 
you think he is when he drives faster at thirteen than 

rale the famuls at thre 
a really mature person would at thirty-three 

count of how you 

| 


srnarted a trathe cop that da 


lor speeding. Speeding! That 


ru, there you have it, Mom and Dad. A simple 


oul rome tilt tw Sonne 


system that will enable you to bring up a super 
; , 
hat street tor thirt 
heel at the wheel, who can grab off those headlines 
is What it is, and you know 
with the best of ‘em 
1 can take care of that 
‘ Ol course, one of these days it may be necessary 
But brother the wa 
lor you to go down and claim your boy or girl at the 
the kid the benefit of our tec 
police station, or at the hospital, on 
poud of their old man. The | 
| But a big shot like you, Dad, can take that in 
thi Liat Loo 
stride, can't your Or can you? 


Il your young 
wot that even 
with a wink incl 
Slip him the impre 
not a \ t ) Thi will 


out slowing him down 











1 AM STARTING THIS ARTICLE On New Year's Day, 1957 


months after the tithe was originally chosen and 


three months before the article will ippear. Man 


things have happened in the world that I, when I 
first planned this series, had no ghost of a notion 
ould happen; and many things may happen in thy 
next three months to make whatever I now ty 
ct dated 

Lhis very fact, this constancy of change, ts in itself 
part of the citizen's problem when it comes to hi 
trying to think clearly and constructively about hi 


hition 


horeign policy 

On the breaktast table belore me is a New Year’ 
edition of the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Where, as a rule, 


the two columns allotted to editorials will contain 


iing open at the editorial page 


four or five on as many diflerent subject this morn 


ing there is but one long piece: “The your in Foreign 


When I first turned to the editorial page and saw 
the tithe and the length of this piece, I said to my 
ell, “This is exactly what I’ve been wanting I 


needed, and knew that I needed, something that 


} | 


would help me get an over-all view of w 


the year, | have been aware of in bits and fragment 


hat, during 





Jets, push buttons, univac ... key words 

of an age of speed, an era of split-second 
performance. Is there danger that the magic 
swiftness of push buttons and univac will 
make us impatient in the slow-moving task of 


building healthy friendships around the world? 


that is, America’s current way of behaving, not only 
as an integral part of the world but as indubitable 
leader olf the tree world 


The first sentence of the editorial removed any 


hope that clear ind: precise answers’ were being put 
at my disposal: “Historians will be able to judge 
the wisdom of American foreign policy in 1956 only 


by events still unfolding.” 
In other words, the score cannot be tallied up yet. 


The ledger cannot be balanced 


by setting down all 
that has been done well in black ink, all that has 
been done unwiscly in red. Nothing that has been 
tarted this year is finished in its consequences What 
other nations may still do because of what we have 


done or lett undon remains, On many counts, an 


Open question We'll have to wait and se lomor 
ro historians will analyze the record tor tomor 
row’s students. Hindsight will make obvious what 


foresight has hopelully, but not always clearly, pre 


Ih heer unfinishedness of everything 1n_ the 
world is one factor that makes difficult our efforts, 
iS CcCilizen Lo ippi ise our nation’s foreign policy 
just as it makes difficult the eflorts of our statesmen to 


frame that policy. 
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\ second factor that “clutters up the scenery” ts 
the many-layered complexity of every issue that tor 
eign policy now has to deal with 

One evening not long ago a friend of ours who 
is a veteran member of the State Department spent 
the evening in our home. As he and his wite sat with 
us in front of the fire after dinner, we were eager 
to make the most of our chance to learn. We knew 
that, in the nature of things, many of the opinions 
we had about various trouble points in the world 
were surface opinions. They were oversimplifications 
that we had shaped as best we could, out of all sorts 
of random facts and impressions. To tell our friend 
what it was we were wanting from him we had to 
invent a word, “Won't you ‘complexity’ the world 
picture for us?” we asked. “Won't you tell us why 
none of the problems you deal with are as simple as 
they look from the outside? 

For the rest of the evening he, talking quietly, did 
just that. Paking one of the world’s tension points 
alter another, he put complexity into the seemingly 
simple. He pointed out the many ways in which old 


fears and animosities help to determine what can 
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and cannot be done today, how these influence what 
nations and peoples will and will not believe, wall 


and wall not accept in good faith. He described the 


delicacy of touch required tor the building of sound 


relationships between widely different cultures —cul 
tures that have different value systems, different pat 
terns of prestige He told how often domestic stresses 
and straims within one country or another wall sud 
denly change what the diplomats of that country wall 
feel they can do with regard to foreign attains. Not 
least, of course, he talked of the extent to which “one 
world” has become three worlds: the world of Soviet 
domination; the tree world; and the uncommitted 
nations, many of them so desperate with internal 
needs and so energized by their will to move into the 
modern age that for them practicalities outweigh 
ideologies. 

We did not end up, that evening, as confidently 
well-intormed citizens, ready to state just what should 
be done, and why, at each tension point in the world 
But we did end up in a state that might be called 
one ol well-informed contusion—and humility 

In the Goodspeed translation of the New Testa 
ment, the beatitude that most of us learned as 


Blessed are the poor if spirit reads instead “Blessed 
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are they who know their spiritual need hi ‘ diplomacy will be one of creative experiment in 
hould in similar vein shape a seculay itud m l-wide cooperation: of help-giving that aids na 
| ed are they who, thinking about lorcign li tions to fulfill their own patterns in their own way. 
know their own limitations—their need in, \ third reality comes close home to us as citizens: 
their pronen to oversimplify.” the fact that voluntary help extended to the world’s 
needy people is now an integral part of foreign policy 

even when it is carried on through nongovernmen 

Al] this does not mean that we have to igencies. Every time we send money for a CARE 
dubs on the subject of foreign polics Nor ad pack ive or donate to the relief and rehabilitation 
mean that we should be so overcome by awarene programs of Save the-Children Federation, Foster 
wh ignorance that we venture no opinions \ Parents’ Plan, the Red Cross, the Christian Children’s 

r. It means, rather, | believe, two things. “Thi Fund, or any of a host of other such organizations, 

is that we do well to hesitate before denouncing, in we become, in effect, American diplomats without 
no, uncertain terms, policies that have been shaped porttolio, We represent America. We help to creat 
lor reasons we do not fully understand. The second the image of it as one kind of country rather than 
is that part of our own homework as citizens has to another. Also we begin to build relationships through 
be that of stretching our imaginations to cover new which we can become more sensitively aware of other 


realities and new possibilitic countri their deep characteristics and their needs. 


Onee we have got our humility in good working 


order, we can begin to figure out what toda \ ld 
of us as United States citizens in the wi Phe fourth reality is that everything which has to 
derstanding and participation be done in the world calls for patience, Nothing is 
One reality with which we must come menta going to be easy. To take one example of what this 
ind emotional terms is the fact that, as lar as foreign has to mean to us as citizens we might appraise our 
policy is concerned, certain familiar nineteenth attitudes toward the United Nations and its deci 
tury concepts are simply out. Phey won't work. ‘The ions. A number of studies show that some 8o per cent 
are not geared to present realitse ol us Americans now favor the U.N. as a force in in 
Phus the old concept of balance of power ( ternational relations and that we tend, when prob 
vo by the board used to be possible for tw l« lems become acute, to look to the U.N. tor solutions. 
of nations to stay relatively equal in power I hese ime studi however, indicate that if the 
periods of time —thereby stabilizing the world i U.N. d not come up with solutions almost immedi 
mobilizing each other's averessive impulse Not me atel we begin to cle pair of its capacity to do any- 
hor one thing, no balance can be relied upon fi thing. Our confidence in its decisions plummets from 
long with all the hitherto backward and static n high to low. Phe patience the world needs, because 


tions and peoples on the move. By simply deciding heer complexity of almost everything, has to 


that them best mterests lie with one side rather tl BY patience built into ourselves. 
the other, they can shitt any balance that could be filth and final reality is that there are many 
et up between the great powers, Ina very real ( way stations between here and Utopia, between the 
today “the last shall be first.” Countries that ( world as it is and the peacetul world we like to envi 
long been treated as of secondary or tertiary im ion. Our State Department is taking the stand—very 
portance have made obsolete the type of diplomacy wisely, | would say—that the bettering of economic 
upon which powerful nations long depended ind social conditions in the world, and the building 
\vgain, no durable balance can be maintamed in an of Cooperative enterprises between nations that share 
rool muclear we Hpots An endl » COMMpetition with common cultural and regional problems cannot watt 
regard to such weapons could only mean economics upon the resolving of the deep issues that divide the 
disaster for all free world trom the Soviet orbit. Hence it is dedicat 
Instead of balance of power, in short, new polici ing itsell to encourage regional planning and coop 
of equality among nations and broad agreements on eration at many different points. It also seeks to 
the limitations of power have to be worked out build a tissue of international relations through the 
\ second reality is that meither oldl forms of powe! igencies olf the U.N. that deal with special problems 
politics nor old torms of benevolent paternalism wil health, agriculture, labor, education, and the rest 
longer serve. Our diplomatic relations with each Way stations to Utopia are not final stopping places, 
country the world around have to take into account burt hve ire accessible goals in the long-range course 
that nation’s needs as it de fines them, not a \ I over which we hope to move. 
fine them, and that nation’s prides and haope | lo be at once humble and strong in conviction, 
diplomatic relations cannot be good for one sid puzzled and clear in) purpose, patient and full of 
They have to be good for all peopl who have s the eagerness olf creativity this is our citizen task 


in them. In practice this means that the next e ol today in the field of foreign policy. 
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EDUCATION? 


your neighbors will listen to such counsel as this from 
Its pages 
‘English usage is one thing and grammatical theory 
is another. Usage and grammar raise different kinds 
of teaching problems and should not be confused.’ 
lake the term “Drive slow.” By grammatical rule 
When that pillar of propriety Ve ( we should say “slowly.”” Who does? Usage overrides 


Times, recently carried an article titled 00d Gi rule. So why teach the rule that adverbs usually end 


mer Ain't Good Usage it touched off reade} in ‘ly’? 


“The term levels of usage has become familiar in 


bellion. Letters piled in) protestin 


worth Barnard’s advice that recent years and is valuable Words are used in 


then pupils to make themselve one way In a newspaper editorial and in another way 


ing them in outdated textbook rul { on on the playground 


Times readers, like your eighbor | wi In other words, there isn’t a “right way to say it” 


alarm. “Another attack in the npa or write it. Teaching must recognize a variety ol 


dictatorship of the illiterate rrumbled to suit a variety ol 


CIcumstances 


other went high-hat: “Apologia for the ‘Students should not be encouraged to believe that 


blend of gangster argot and Hollywood patois tl the language of one ‘level’ is necessarily better on 


now pas es for the English language in America worse than that of another 

About this same time a new TV pre What's “Traditionally, English grammar has been taught 
in a Word?—all about language d gramm too early and too fast \ teacher cannot teach 
came a hit on the \ ( a student in the seventh grade all the grammar he 


ri Bergen Evans, is a ce ro ig! will ever need to know about the sentence and tor 


What does this prove get the problem thereattes 


guage seriously. Why? Bec: lang. ur worl “The students who learn grammar most casily are 


marks the man. A mat grammar—me those who, in one sense, have the least need for in 
clothes, his money. or his school—reve h struction in it. The students who have the most 
ground. Lacking other hallmarks, w ral trouble using English are those who find systemats 


to place peopl It is our ia { no yrammar too difficult to learn even though a very 


what people 


gradual and concrete approach is maintained 
deed! You wil lortunat e “mol it bo Now, perhaps, some of the readers ol this maga 
ou and al modern chers of grammar i vine will try to lynch me. He who ts about to swing 


deserves a final word Read The kn Language 
Arts in the Secondai School belore you knot that 


rope . ‘ 
for authori 


tuthorized te ! t ! unc ( e /tis all very well to suggest that the school-leaving 


ol ave laws be changed so that children who don't vet 


ouncil. It on can vet out. But how do we know that wh chil 


teaching grammat dren are any better off out of school? » w 


ture—the whole 


a book Do you recall the final scene in Blackboard Jun 


One boy, a leader, has been won over by thie ich 





thre called him Iwo who attacked with knive 


we ordered to the principal's office, presumably tor 
kpulsion What happened to them? 

New York City wanted to know. It looked into the 
lives of filty-six teen-agers who were permitted to 
qualify for special employment certificates at the age 
ol filteen. Phey were let out of school because the 

unable or unwilling to learn 
yet jobse They did not least only one 
ten vot a job oon alter lea ny chool \ 
hen they attained the legal school-leaving 
ten cre joble 

If they didn't vet jobs what did they do Thies 
votinto trouble. More than hall soon acquired police 
records for crimes ranging trom car stealing to a 
No murdes yet 


New York Surcau of Cliuld Guidance look 


vault and robbery 


these grim findings and ponders their meaning. Jean 
\. Thompson, M.D., its acting director, concludes 
first that letting troublesome youngsters go to work 
won t necessarily make them ito good citizens. See 
ond, she thinks that the schools must pick out thie 
mushits carlier and give them pecial vuidlance. Shi 
ays cautioust 
Special curriculum planning and more remedial 
teachers mughet prov ice a better means of dealing 
vith truant and disruptive high school pupils than 
throwing them oto the lap ol the community, where 
many ol them do litthe more than roam the street 
mid create disturbances.” 
Al] this remands me ofa song from the musical Call 
Viister. It tells about Joe, who was a jerk belore 


« went ito the Army, Phere discipline made him 


tn upstanding oldier. Now he is out of the Arm 
till a york ; 


Society has these problem children on its hand 


Does it pay to drive teachers to distraction to try to 
teach theme Does it pay to let the police become then 
costly guardians: Surely we ought to be able to find 


ome better solutions to this most knotty proble m 


e Please tell me hou parents can learn to enco 
ther children readin through course hve? 


libraries W.D. B 


This is my question ] addressed it to My a 
Melntyre of Chicago. When Mrs. Melntyre told) how 
these courses helped her | wanted to know more 
about them. She has sent me two course outlines pre 
pared tor the Elinoiw Congress of Parents md Teach 
crs by the stipervisors of work with children at. the 
Chicago Public Labrary 

One leaflet outlines six meetings on the guidance 
ol youtnyet children’s reading (preschool! through 
filth grade), the other describes a similar series tor 
older children (grades 6-9) 

“They are given in alternate years writes Mh 


\fcdntyre | have found them extrémely worthwhil 
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iding my children’s reading. The group of 


ve or so who participate are able to get into many 
ively discussions on everything that pertains to chil 
dren (outside of books as well as in).”’ 

What happens at these courses? 

Phe librarian leads the discussion on the listed 
topic Phe parent me mbers read one or more books 
pertinent to each topic. You might call this a great 
litthe-book course 

\t the first meeting parents discuss the basic needs 
of children reading Interests at various age levels, 
and how to stimulate an interest in books. Next 
meeting: books for very young children. Then easy 
reading. One whole session 1s devoted to folklore and 
fairy tales. ‘The course closes with a discussion of 
modern trends in children’s books. 

In the next year's course the focus shifts to the 


needs of children from ten to fourteen 


Phrough 
books on personality adjustment members learn how 
to help older children understand themselves. Later 
units turn to home and school, animal and adventure 
books, careers and romance. Final discussion: infor 
mational, recreational, and inspirational books. Each 
unit carries its own list of books, a helpful guide in 
itsell 

Let me go back a moment. One unit of particular 
value introduces the parent to Important series ol 
books, such as the Random House Allabout and 
Landmark series, Franklin Watts’ First Books of fas 
cinating facts, Macmillan’s Once-upon-a- Pime-in 
Ame rica SCTICS, and so on 

If you want to start something like this why not 
write the Chicago Public Library, department. of 
work with children, and ask them to send you the 
course outlines 

Now let me add some questions: 

Why not give these courses on radio or TV so that 
TAY tea participate f 

Why limit the attention to hard-cover books? Moth 
ers are buying about sixty million paper-back books 
annually in supermarkets. Why not give some guid 
ance on thesez Aren't the Golden Books as important 
as the Landmark serie 

Why not tell the parents how to expose their older 
children to books After a child learns to read he 
loesn’t want his mother or anyone else picking books 
for him. So what good does it do just to list such 
books tor parcnts? 

Why not get into the problems of reading? Maybe 
librarians shy away from this topic. Invite or snare 
a teacher 

Why don’t these courses guide parents into using 
the force: of movies and TV to stimulate reading? 
Never have so many people tried to read Aloby Dick 
and Wa and Peace Whiy- Movies 

I guess | wouldn't be welcome in one of these 
courses. | ask loo many questions. 


Witttam D. BoutrweLr 
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know-how and exper nee in 
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women, not content 


er 


“ pgp PAIGE IER See. wn, 
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yah 
ONE Say 


WORTH A TRY 


What have I said 


iid in more words 


tired workers have ( led? What unnecessary 


included? Then 


ng that can benefit youn trimmings and 


of the community p im) for the meeting 


cit t group of run under, rather 


Liriit 


ment, have formed a nonpr 
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ee 
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n to help individual 
! vith problem i 


dur our week-end 
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council ine 
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neers. educatot ! ind ! Not onl ire 


itatl ) I ‘ ( vded 


OUSCWIVES ire 


makes good 


than on 

rut Thursday 

k end free for 
recreation 

for tood on 

a home 

If you do 


up with more 


| benches or or 
to rerea ' rat itt Clock will 


tire i tive tlie i Ri isw it North 
kdwin Wuehile 


raduating 
i different 
vill contribute 


urbiversily 


program itt 
Ribicoff last 
motorist who 
has his driv 


from him. First 
chair for thirty 


and bre ixty days 


reports offers u ! ( Writ ecau rf j » of thi 


report Read it fatalities 


it the meetin Governors 
If your report ‘ t ‘ honor overnor Ribicoff 
longer than the hip in high 


ten minutes, a may soon be 
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following Connecticut's example, inas 
much as the conference appointed a 
committee ol rovernors to study the 
idoption of uniform trathe iW lor 


the forty-eight states 


I hie hard-of he imine will welcome 
new hearing aid that uses no wires 
cords clips, o1 external attachments 
Fitting into the cal th iid 3 only 
three-tenths of a cubic inch in size and 
weighs only one-half) ounce It can 
magnify sound as much as four hun 
dred times ulficient to help ibout 


half of the world’s hard-ot hearing 


Michigan State University this fall 
will establish an Honor College tor 
superior students, believed to be he 
first such experiment in an American 
public UNnIVErsits If « student main 
tains a Beplus average hinan 
year, he will be relies normal 

iduation requirement ( total 
number of credit bor the t three 

li program of tucl 
iclisalls planned fo hia 
his held of interest 
to obtain crecdit 
mere) by takin 

ble miay ittenad 

ol the tin 

prefer to lently un 

facult ! Prerequi ite 
Th imced Course ! ed if 


© that he can do l te work 


ook plea int please the Passport 
U.S. State Department 

uryviliyv Viner iti I hicose Cowlity 
or deadly serious tace no on most 
passport photos don't help interna 
tional understanding one t ontrary 
to what many prospective elers be 
lieve, there is no rule again i natural 


smiling passport picture brance 


G. Knight, passport chief 
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WHAT extraordinary new days history is inscribing in 
our lifetime! Shall these new days, ever expanding 
Hanes material attamments, be permitted to blur lis 
pirittial viston? Shall these new days, ever adding to 
the world’s scientific gains, be allowed to subtract 
from ats spiritual valuess Shall these new days, ever 
extending humanity's great reach, be destined to 
Hrink man’s spiritual responsibility 

hvery parent, every teacher, everyone who has any 
Obligation tor guiding the growth of children needs 
to ask lhimsell these questions in deepest seriousness 
Granted that our answers are a fervent mo, how can 


we fit Children to atta clear spiritual vision, to seck 


spiritual values, and to master then spiritual respon 


sibilities in lite? Phe way is mot casy, of course. Nei 
ther however, is il impossible Above all, it can be 
richly rewarding 

Must we teach children that the material is evei 


at war with the spiritual? Quite the contrary. Phere 
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is something reassuring about material things. “They 
are much easier to define than spiritual ones. We 
sce material things. We eat them, wear them, live in 
them, ride in them, and perchance at times just gaze 
at some of them in amazement, horror, or disgust! 
They range all the way from necessities and com 
forts to dazzling luxuries. 

Phe word “material,” as generally defined, in 
cludes the physical part of human beings too. But 
though the eye sees the body, it cannot view the 
spirit, the soul, the mind, or whatever you care to 
call it. “The spiritual of lite is felt, is sensed, is 
thought; and its unseen strength is beyond human 
measurement. What truly makes one individual dil 
ferent from otherss Most of all, it is his spirit: that 
stands out to make him /imself, a person tor whom 
there is no proxy anywhere in the wide world 

\ child seems to sense this almost from the day he 
is born. Before a new baby can see much more than a 
vague world of blurred shadows, he knows his moth 
cr. She is the one who teeds him comlorts him, loves 
him. He senses her presence and reacts to it, then 
gradually begins to recognize her appearance. Spirit 


comes first to his awareness; the material comes later. 


So itis with things. A child has to learn, sometimes 
over several years, the value of material objects. An 
expensive toy is no more important to him than a 
shoebox that his winged imagination can turn into 
a boat, a bed, a house, a car. 

If we explore the mind ol a growing child, we will 


realize that. he has not yet learned the language of 
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price tags. It ts a language with wh » si ia This is the eighth article in the 1956-57 study 
sadly fumble. But whatever the lations! wi 


vrogram on the school-age child. 
material things and the ever importat spiritual prog 5 d 
things lite we live with both We nee 


and 


ret ilong with both 
At home it school, whereve 


must remind ourselves vl ynstrate to the by emotional coloring or bias, may seem a nearly 


t 


things have meaning onl nrich tl impossible task. Still it is a task that parents and 


the spirit; that human being to Ve teachers must at all costs perform 
pected and cherished r what the ire O Lessons in truthfulness go on continuously in 


inside, not on the outside home and school as children learn to respect the 


Many opportunities Lr ( y) rth property of others, to play fair, to be honest in word 


ening a child's grasp of cep most , and deed. These lessons are sometimes pretty difh 
public school in America is attended | il n ¢ cult ones, especially for children with a strong need 
varying social and economic backgroun evil to assert themselves, to win over others, or to gain 
nationalities, varving degrees of abilit ( rch attention. But the child who is secure in his own 
who treats all children with the 7 OUrteous CE family, confident of his parents’ love, has little cause 
sideration, ignoring superficial differ x to distort the truth or cheat o1 report things as he 
imple for het pupils Moreover, ¢ | tha wishes they were, not as they are 
expects the same courtesy from thi Ke it 1 Parents and teachers of preschool children know, 
calm confidence, as if any other would of course, that normal youngsters under six often 
unthinkable. Such a teacher en ! ola | make up fanciful tales just for the sheer pleasure 
dren to take some responsibility for the younger o of using their imagination. Even a seven-year-old may 
on the playground, on the w Md from school solemnly describe to his teacher a_ fire-breathing 
Children of elementary school age a Ot tor un dragon that he saw on the way to school, or a man 
to learn respect for other ( ’ » OU who was taller than the church steeple. Our cue here, 
democratic principles as well oul lief int we builders of truthfulness, is not to reprimand but 
sacredness of the human spi to appreciate the tale, pointing out how exciting it 
What are some of the spiritual es Ww , to is to make up stories that can be enjoyed by others 
impart to our children in thess w ad What At the same time, both at home and at school, we 
ilu ire we sure will sustain ! y when try to instill a respect for facts, for the wondertul 
technological attainments threat ti li human realities of this world, so that the truth of things-as 
virtues? they-are becomes lascinating in itsell 
Our lists may differ he nay | hort or long The truth-telling teacher and parent are living 
but it is likely that truth ( i uth ill | | lessons for the children who look up to them. “J was 
high place in all of them ( ! tal n the one who didn't close the back door, not Billy 
only to us as individual human be \ \ Mother says to Father. “I should know the answer 
vering, somewhat intolerant, and | Ked world to your question about those birds we just sav i\ 
scarch of peace the teacher, “but I honestly don't.” And when Bills 
following thei example, says Mom, I was the one 
who left the back door open” o1 “Miss Cole, I saw 
Hlow do we teach our children to truthfu the answers on Jimmy's arithmetic papel he needs 
wlping them to recognize and pect truth dl, our understanding and re spect without the chiding 
ibove all, by being truthful ourse hie ! You shouldn't!” Out of such gentle guidance, truth 
ound imple, perhaps, but th is not ea fulness grows 
\gain it involve a scrutin 1 n ( Love—more love among mankind—is another uni 
spect | i if versal need in these new days. Centuris igo, the 
truth whenever it » OU; rail great teacher of men taught by word and deed that 


give children a tull re 


( hould love oul neighbors as our elve locday oul 
long time this old wld has ind ed in the neighbors stretch around the world i twinkling 
pre | 7 f trut old-timer in his upper eighties puts it 
wonder that in tl roll ( ) We didn't get tar from home in the buggy day 


preading 


in stmosplhr re i! not KI ny Wi just got to the folk Go e by but fT gue we re 

vhom to belie ir oO tu learning a lot now about folks everywhere—more 

1 exceed those ) al ) Te than there was any way ol learning, bach hen we 

mMtormation lmportant I ) 0 C0) we're ible to go only a lar as the old buggy would 
poured out with little reg ) no ict take us.” 


1 


ver the truth, the wh i l j ead We do know a lot about folk 








We people of many nations, man language lhe 
piritual persuasions, their children’s education, their 
i of life are as widely different as i he vegeta 
from zone to zone around the earth 
We know that children love as the ire 
from the moment a child opens his eve 
ove and that as thus need is abundant 
more capable of loving others, We 
et limits to the extent of hus los 
rile we learn to live with others in the 
tead of strife, our children cannot 
thei schoolmates and their neighbor 
where 
Unfortunately, by the time bor immd girls are old 
cnough to vo to school they are old enough to pick 
up whatever distrust or suspicion of others is ex 
pre ed, directly or indirectly, b their elder Quy 
children are quick to sense a withdrawing attitude 
toward people who differ from us in one way or an 
other. They are just as quick to share it. And so at 
home and at school we need to encourage them to 
«cept wholeheartedly the child who is different—the 
handicapped the oddly dressed, the slow learner, the 
ocial musfit, or the exceptionally gilted 
\t present many Hungarian families are coming 
into our communities, and their children are being 


enrolled in our schools. ‘Phese youngsters trom an 


oppr ed land offer teachers a fine opportunity for 


lessons in brotherly good will. Because children them 
elves have an amazing ability to sense the deepe 

of human emotions, the teacher need only set the 
tage lor a group discussion of the problems of these 


newest of newcomers to America, Let the pupils talk 


out them feelings together. Anyone who has ever 
heard Children talking among themselves knows the 
urprising insight they can reveal-and know 
that they can be depended upon to tunclerstane 
clitlic unde ol other to syinpouathrase to help 
the mouths of children, we say, come thashe 
found wisdom 

Tey the bine ay we can help Our Young 


trangers im our mid 


pon then hearts to other 
lor example, the children of migrant workers who 
ippear am school for a few days or wee iad then 
move on. Lhey too need love and rcceptance br 
teachers anc classmates alike hey too 

Children a chance to practice the Christian 


brotherly love 


Nlong with truth and love we would Hrnhpare faith 
Faith comes easily to children when they know that 
they can trust and depend on those around them 
The toddling baby reaches torward his) unsteads 
foot in his first attempt to walk alone. He has insting 
tive faith, and despite many tumbles, he finally make 


il I hie preschool child runs to his mother know 


ing she will smooth and soothe his) hard-bumped 
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of such trust springs faith—faith in him 
men, in his God 

Think of trength of faith, the dynamic energy 

it generates! Men with the faith to try the untried 
have found ways to cross unknown oceans to new 
lands, to span great rivers, to revolutionize transpor 
tation, to make brilliant lights, to send the human 
voice around the world, and to render countless other 


far-reaching services to humanity. Without faith we 


cringe and huddle together in fear; without faith we 
are por 
like the other great spiritual values, 
tered and nurtured. And how can we 
our children with less than a strong, 
abiding faith of our own? 

What lessons will strengthen a child’s faith? Only 
the one long lesson that he starts learning early: that 
the important people init his life, his parents and his 
teacher are always to be trusted; that their love is 


consistent and 


unfailing; that they will be there to 
support him as long as he needs support. Knowing 
this, he will move steadily forward toward the ulti 
mate faith, from which the greatest inspiration and 
courage are derived 

Poday’s highly trained and devoted teachers, 
today thoughtful and conscientious parents sin- 
cerely and intelligently seek to meet both the ma- 
terial and spiritual needs of children through local 
resource through their churches, through study 
discussion groups, through the printed and spoken 
word, and a multitude of other ways 

Phe atmosphere of the home, the school, and the 
community holds bountiful and boundless opportu 
nities to strengthen the life of the spirit. From such 


“Twinkle 


great literary masterpieces; from a few sweet strains 


a tiny poem as !winkle, Little Star” to 


ol music to a magnificent opera; from a simple his 


torical event to the founding of the United Nations; 
lrom the beauty of a flower to the loveliness of a 
the human being—all these are spiritual exper 
ences that can brought to children by willing, 

capable adults 
Phus the most challenging, most compelling lesson 
for parents teachers, and all others who love chil 
dren is that spiritual values are best taught when 
\ child learns them trom the day-to-day lives 


of those about him, especially the lives of those he 


Ol course we make them, all of us. Do 

not forgive children theirs? Ours, too, need for 

CIVETM But who would do less than try—truthtully, 
ovingly, faithtully 

who for many years was editor in-chief 

of the U.S. Office of Education and of School Life, 

is the author of the book Churches of the Presidents 

in Washington. She has also written many valuable 


government bulletins and magazine articles. 
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Among the eminent speakers who will 


address the convention body: 


CHARLES P. TAFT MARTHA A. SHULL 


ARTHUR F. COREY DENNIS O'HARROW 


JOHN A. SCHINDLER ROBERT S. McKIBBEN 


ASHLEY MONTAGU PHILIP J. HICKEY 


REVEREND THEODORE HENRY PALMQUIST 


IN FASY-OF-ACCI ind hospit 

from all parts ol the United Stat i iwan will 
meet May 1q-22 lor the six 1 | nvention 
ol the National Congress « ) ( eache) 
With twenty-seven mile onta on tl Ohio 
River, the “City of Seven 

parks and playgrounds, music 1 nad school 


andl cits 


and libraries as it is lor its ine 
manage! plan ol government ent clele 
gates will have tTL pte opportuni 
whose name wa Inspired by the 
cinnati, an organization of Ameri 
Wat officers 

Just as parent teacher member ire here in 
this great country of our oO the ire in everything 
that concerns the wellare of familie Tite yomuni 
tics. Mindful of this enormous responsibilit the 


National Congre | 


has planned the entire program ol 
the 1957 convention to give every delegate a clearer 
vision of parent-teacher objectives and a_ practical 
understanding of how to attain them 


Following the general sessions on Monday evening 
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and ‘Tuesday morning, four section meetings will be 
held. In them parent teacher delegates will come to 
Rrips with such portant organizational matters as 
how parents and teachers can work together more 
eflectively; How the high school POT.A. can carry 
forward the parent-teacher program, /row councils 
can make the most telling contribution in the com 
munity; and hou parent and family life programs 
may be strengthened. These deliberations will be 
aided by resource persons, who will bring to the see 


tion meetings the latest information about new 


trends as well as the knowledge and the experience 


of the specialist 

Addresses by outstanding spe akers will be pre ented 
throughout the conference. And a banquet session 
on Wednesday evening will bring the convention to 
a distinguished close 

Remember that Maytime is meeting time in Cin 
cinnatl, Let’s spare no effort to make this year’s con 
vention one of the largest attended as well as one of 
the liveliest, most important conventions in National 


Congress history 
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members of th ( ) 1Ou eives the full eight hundred dollat Phe school 
in Bayshore have many clubs in their program 
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In this school system torty-seven out of sixty taculty 


because I think fi e} 
members receive extra pay 
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{ other 
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require 
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an exception for teachers who work 


Lay that 1 those who 
hortage ol pace. We pas extra 
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Classe because of the 


compensation for this extra time. In regard to thi 
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o hund 
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one hundre coaching of ithlets 
to compensate for this work White Plain New 
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Clayton, Missourt is typical of this group Phe Clay 
on Public Schools believe fn paying ill teachers 
Superintendent of Schools John ® 


Bracken. “In turn, they expect bt wher to do thie 


ell write 


ork for which they are hired. No Clayton teacher 
as been paid above schedule \ full explana 
tion of the situation is given at the time ol emplor 
ment.” In Greenwich, Connecticut pressure lor extra 
may has been exerted by coaches and other group 


Phe board of education has held, however, that thei 


tata ire part ol them regular job 


Phiis many-laceted problem ol extra pay mad extra 


vices concerns a large number of educators, admin 
ito? ind laymen Various idea for olving it 
ive been advanced, of which the tollowing are pet 
ips the most pertinent 
I hie edu tional program Ith all chool Lems 
suld rest on a sound financial base Peacher il 
Tat hould be sufficaent to provide a comfortable liv 


Faculty members should not have to seck extra 
in school or elsewhere to make ends meet 

If possible, there should be enough staff member 
im every school to make it unnecessary flor anyone to 
ihe on an extra load 

xtra work means loss of efficiency. A teacher can 


perform at his best for only a certain mumber of 


Ouls ' day Phen thre law ol climint hing recurs 


\ll teachers work beyond the school day. They pre 


ie teu ty assivtiment priate Paper keep records 
md take on other professional responsibilities. It is 
hoult, therefore, to determine what is extra work. 


bextra work in education is not comparable to extra 


otk in business or industry. Professional ethics dic 


tate that positions in public service cannot be cat 
cdin the same way as can those involving only 
personal gain 


Peaching loads should be equalized is far as po 
ible. Tf inequalities exist that cannot be corrected 
{ ugh extra statl, extra pay is pustified 

Where extra pay is provided, it Should be distrib 
uted equitably for all who work beyond a normal 
chool day. Teachers should perform extra work on 


ireas Where they are qualified 


Lhe most acceptable form of compensation for ad 
itional duties appears to be extra salary. Pl prin 
ol rele isc Lire does hot sccm to mect thre Wi hye 


Hhhoost) Le ihers 

Phe problem of extra pay for extra service is not 
iy One to re olve Convincing ivumcnts can bye 
mn for or against the views that have been pre 
dt. Since local needs differ, a nation-wide solution 


imnot be prescribed Hlowever, any community that 


vrestling with this problem may well be guided by 


loregoing points. Phey represent the thinking of 


chers and administrators throughout the country 
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I hree nationally known school administrators have 
expressed some important Opinions on this subject 
Virgil Rogers, dean of the School of Education, Syra 
cuse University, believes that ideally the teacher 
should be released from teaching duties to offset extra 
school services, “thus maintaining a balanced load 
and a uniform salary schedule. In many school situa 
tions the administration is not in a position to do 


this and must load certain teachers with extra 


duties, including dramatics, band, athletics, supervi 


ion of school pape and so on. Where teachers are 


| 
' vneda 


uch responsibilities over and above the 
regular teaching load, certainly extra compensation 


hould be provided, ‘This is only fair to those who 
we 4 illed upon to Carry added responsibilities.” 
Leo ¢ bat proke or of elementary education at 
Indiana University, thinks that “the services would 
be part of the regular load of the people directing 
them. If these activities are added to an already full 
load the teacher ought to be paid extra at a rate 
compat ible to his regular salary This is an area 
- 


| 
here peopl 


le can be easily exploited unless a definite 
policy exists to protect them 

And from Finis E. Engleman, executive secretary 
of the American Association of School Administra 
tors, comes this statement: “Under ordinary circum 


tances the assignment of any teacher should be a full 
load, but not an extra one. In general, then, there 
iould be no extra pay for extra work. When the 


ituation, manpower-wise, | such that members of the 


regular stall must temporarily accept an unreason 
able load, they should be compensated for this assign 
ment Regular overtime assignments reflect a 
condition of understathneg ind the best answer 1s 


not that olf overloading and extra pay but of addi 
tronal stall 
Phe answer to the important question “Should 


teachers receive extra pay for extra services?” must 


be resolved in each community. A satisfactory solu 
tion, ho er, requires these essentials: 
Phe educational program must rest on a sound 


financial foundation 

Salaries should compensate adequately for the work 
eu rlormed 

\s far as possible, normal loads should be assigned 
to all teachers. Whenever teaching loads cannot be 
held to a desirable level, the teacher should be pro 


Vicled With extra COMI pe nsation, 


Charle {. Buche profte or of education at New 
York U) ersel has had twenty 


ears’ ex pertenc eas 
a teache in elementary schools high $¢ hools, and col 
leves. He s the author of many professtonal books 
as well as of articles that have appeared in leading 
periodicals. He is also a widely sought speaker and 


’ ’ } 
consultant on school proble mS. 
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This is the eighth article in the 1956-57 study 
program on the preschool child. 


s and Parent's 


that Mother and Father have to make. Each, for 
example, must get used to the idea of being 

@ parent, What is more important to the 

present and future happiness of the family 

than for young mothers and fathers to understand 
their new roles and learn to play them well? 


esIres 


Kent A. Zimmerman, M.D. 


NO ONE CAN CONCEIVE OF BEING A PARENT without pi 
turing himself in relation i child. The child need 
hot be ones owl, OL COUTSE eit ense ol parenthood 
Call COM whenevei we ic 1¢ pon ible to and tor a 
child—through idoption, lor example, or by proxy 
is when a godparent or relative take lhe une 
ol children ho are his own kin mit ense ot bemg 
i parent can even be tet thoug! partia ly and ain 
complet ly) b je on ho behave 1 i parent like 

iy with the children of a trienca ¢ th triends of 
them own children. But i thi ti bicadl Lavvvat 
ourselve 7) tinal Cc Ootice marenthood 
to adult a Lely oO | 1 ose contact with 
each other 

Anothes ( ti ‘ od 
not tstlall 
t parent 

We or hu 
i housewile 

pel On 
i parent thre 
| 


modified in parent 


byaat t vague nee 


il buat ctually 


CONCCIVE 
be mac upon Tit 

I hie CX PCTLenice ol pie Fila 
oman tor the modification 
lationship that the new baby 4 bring vectally the 
f t child Both the oung p rent 
orried and fearful at this tin not ol Hhout the 
mother w ¢ l] be tiv itl pre Viidali ina ibor but bout 
the child phy ical cCommpieterne ancl I hey 


may talk over their anxiet may 
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keep it to themselves cle pending on how much shat 
ing of feelings there is between them. The husband 
mia ilso have some concern about the amount olf 
interest his wile has in the unborn child. In fact, he 
Hay SENSE GUILE ¢ ily the need to share his wife with 
the bab i need that he may feel more acutely dur 
ny the first-few months of the infant's lite 


With the arrival of a new baby, the roles of the 


yarents and other members of the household usual 
undergo drastic changes. Because of the baby utter 
helplessme the mother has to become almost all 


mother. If she was a wape earnes before her preg 


rhanne he has to stop beimgy this sort ol person 
iltovether Jor a while on possibly lor many years to 
come. If she devoted herself to being a wile and 


housckeeper thi pattern too wall have to be changed 


Sometimes the mother finds it easier to take on her 
rie role if she can have household help lor a time 
pomaid or a housekeeper. This arrangement bring 
not only physical relied but also mental relic bree 
many women worry about neglecting their hore 

hile they care for the new baby. Often the doctor 
4s to order a conscientious young wile nmol to try to 
keep up with the housework. Such a woman wants 
to keep on feeling adequate in her former role until 
he has gamed confidence in herself as a mother 

brequently it is the wile’s or husband's mother, 
mr than an outsider, who comes into the home to 
ron the household and get the meals. “This is gen 
erally an excellent solution to the proble m; howevel 
itmay at times be a mixed blessing. For some wive 


ind liasiands the presence of their own mother can 


] 


be confusing, if she still looks upon them as her ce 
pendent children rather than as married adults on an 
equal status with her as a parent Phe new mother 
mid father are just getting used to thinking of them 
elves as parents. If their own mother or mother-in 

now the grandmother of the new child, uncon 
crously wants them to be depend nt upon her, thes 
may be puzzled about how to think about themselves, 


\re they parents, or are they still children: 


Very often young parents cannot afford house hold 
it iD ind the grandmothers, flor one reason or an 
other, are unable to step ineven for a short time. As a 


COMSCQUCHC the modern tather seems to think of his 


| 
rie 


noua broader way than fathers ever have betor 
He as Ccomimg to look upon that role as having some 
Hoy of the maternal in it, at least during his child's 
first year. Phe brand-new father now expects to pan 
ticipate in the care of the baby. He warms bottles 
changes diapers, gets up at might for Baby's two 
o'clock feeding, and perhaps gets his own breakfast 
if his wife has been up much during the night 

Think of the difference between this modern lather 
role and that of two or three generations ago, when 


all social classes felt that being a father had 














little or nothing to do with actual baby care! They 
could proudly take credit for their new child, but 
their main concern was with earning more money in 
order to provide better for the growing family. To 
day’s father feels close to his children and shares with 
his wife a mutual interest in their growth. And as 
time goes on, the children too benefit more and more 
from companionship with their father 

Mothers also look at their roles far differently than 
they used to in the early nineteen-hundreds. Cultural 
changes have tended more and more to equalize the 
status of the sexes—especially in industry, business, 
and the professions. Many women gain success and 
considerable personal satisfaction in such activities, 
and have much the same feeling about the spheres 
of home and work as do their husbands. Occasion 
ally, however, a mother, at home with her new baby, 
will cling to the qualities that made for success in 
her job because she feels that what produces success 
in one role may be expected to produce it in another. 
\ good stenographer, for example—one who might 
also have been in charge of other ofhce workers—has 
enjoyed paying attention to a great many details. She 
has been able to suggest and to demand certain pet 
formances from other office workers and has derived 
satisfaction from being an indispensable assistant to 
her boss. But these same qualities are not appropriate 
to mothering a helpless baby, particularly if he 
doesn't take well to a rigidly fixed schedule of feed 
ing, sleep, and elimination 

Phen, too, the absorbing task of caring for a young 
baby often gives the mother a feeling that hers is the 
principal responsibility. In the sphere of child care, 
her husband is now her assistant—and this “switch” 
may be hard to make. She may think her husband is 
leaving everything up to her, that he isn't doing his 


part, even when this may not be exactly so. 


Many mothers, for personal or economic reasons, 
decide to return to work during the years when their 
children are still dependent on them. IT think it un 
fair to pronounce judgment on such mothers or con 
demn them as being less than “good” parents. Actu 
ally some women do not get sufficient satisfaction out 
of their roles as mothers; they really have to have a 
work role in order to be happy. If a mother is honest 
with herself and clear about her needs, her child 
suffers no harm. And she can still fill her maternal 
role—better, perhaps, because she has retained a sense 
ol her own worth as a person. 

Phe mother who has not found fulfillment in het 
rol as a woman is not likely to savor the role ol 
mother and play it with full power She may try to 
hide her brooding and frustration, but they are 
bound to spill out and affect the happiness of her 
husband and children Where selfhood and parent 


hood go hand in hand, one advancing the other, the 
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vill be 
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thre 
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Pibal 
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part in providing for the family. Why 
his part is their complaint, and one that 
wide gull between tather and child 

Phe young couple's roles as husband at 
influence their sense of parenthood. Naturally they 
may feel a bit anxious about how the new baby will 
affect the relationship between them. But the anxiety 
soon disappears as they find that meeting child 
needs does not make the m less aware ol ! 


ot 


Cl 


Having a child in the home certainly means that 
parents must give up their exclusive interest in one 
another, and at times some parents may feel that they 
are competing with the child tor then ile or bu 
band’s interest and affection. When thi happen they 
lose i spect lor themselves both a parent ina 


I 
marital partners. Relations between the couple 


ras 
then become less satistying, and soone: 


hater even 


the child may become aware ol this di ction 


Sometimes a cdriltineg apart proc plac 
lowly that the parents are hardly aw ( When 
they marry, most modern young people have 


deal in common. They probably met at coll 


work. They tell in love Dhey shared 


one another 
| \ 
Interest anne were good COM pPAanton t now that 


they have assumed the role of parent tive may grad 


ually lose their eager interest in each other need 


As the children grow and their demands multiplh 
thr couple have less and less time ilone together 


Probably the: pend that time not talking about 


themselves but about the everyday problems of child 


rearing. Shall Susie wait until next year to have het 


teeth str ightened Should lom have i ive jacket 
again this winter? And so on. Later, when Susie and 
fom have lett home and the parents are alone once 


more, they find they have nothing to talk about. ‘Th 


wife has lost touch with her husband's busine prob 


lems, and he in turn may have topped tulking about 


them to avoid a counter recital of hou ( ( 


Yet, on the whol babv'’s demand be ‘ atten 


tion and for time—have a whole 


ome ellect on the 


parent's desire By creating me roles for both 


peal 


ent they contribute to the continuous interpla 


among the varied role that make on con 


cept ol himself and add richne iynnner dake lo 


think of onesell only a 1 parent, quite apart from 
one role as a worker or a husband o1 i! is far too 
imple. Moreover, it limits one’s understanding of the 


marvelous dynamic balance that the personality 1 


( ipable Ol maimtaming 


Kent A. Zin erman, M.D.,1 
Of child guidane ervices of the 
Last Bay in Oakland, ¢ 
rl pediatrr and 
the mental heal 
Public Health 
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Our Son Likes 
Books... 


sEVERAL BOOKS tracing our child 
Poiat here | 
briclly om some of the way in 


Sam, 


COULD WRITE 


ny EXpPerLenc shall content mysell 


yruchuneg which 


© encour wed aul now cight years old 


i! ibout 


hice he was born we hiiave Peat i 


him, to him, and with 


and Dr. Ile wer 


hin bye icle 


1)) Spock It Cx ell mul 


sarees Ol information about Sam. Tread therm book 


hile he was being ted as an infant. [t is one Wa 


ike during the early morning feedings, and 


lo keep aw 


it is the only time Thad to read 


bye lore bye Was a toddler we mac up ony 
I lhe 
kinew bie 


inal md olten 


Long 


thout tim Ivrics were based on. storie incl 


would meet later. One line he 


TL he 


Poole V to vol 


Peo we 
| Th) 


time has come, the 


SPs » bed 


When was old cnough to understand, we te 


that we planned to read 


We were alwat 


linn Stonse to him lates 


on the alert lor the right moment 


introduce him to storybook triends. For example, thy 


| 
s yard casually 


Mops) 


ivhtolasmall rabbit in Grandmothes 


mpcned the way tor her to tell about Flopsy 
| | 


Cottontail, and Peter. Sometime alterward, when 


Beattix Potter stories were read to him, he was 


lelighted to his old friends between the covers 


7 book 
We 


mec 


» read a great deal, and the availability 
books, 


Sam to select 


ourselve 
CCIrtLalnly 
When 
we are reading we permit him to look over our shoul 


When lhe 


Ol our OWL papers, and magazines 


takes it casy tor what he wants 


lers and to interrupt asks us to read our 


Phyllis G. Stigall 


own fare to him, we do so even when we doubt that 


he will be interested 


No 


book ol 


Sam “Don't touch the 


in a book.” In ow 


One has ever said to 


Don't write family we 
do write in our books when we have good reason to 


It thre 


cnitet 


Vr albithhar ith a Passape happens Lo be weak, we 
When we 


However 


want to make 
Sam 


though many of his favorites 


a correction in pencil 


notes im the Hlaryain we do so has 


| 
Hever «ie 


troved a book 


are worn and trayed trom use. 


preschool days he spent a lot of time with 


mein the kitchen. Betore | opened a can of soup ot 


frozen I would read the directions aloud to him 


| AhiSO) 


mic 


pllice 


make accurate measure 


Later | 


showed him how to 


took time to 


Now he 


some ol 


when tollowing a recipe 
directions with me 


follow 


let him read recipes O1 


can read them to me, or read and 


them himselt 
Whenevel he 
bled | 


such as a 
read the 


got a new toy that had to be assem 


tinker toy or a treight station, we 
directions to him betore he began 


\lten 


learned to read them himself 


to put it 
together this procedure was repeated many 


Rule books 


ss, card games, basketball loot 


Liles hie 


for baseball, chi ana 


ball have not by any means eliminated all arguments 


about how to play, but they have helped him to learn 
about rules and how to follow them 


When we 
ently started at the beginning of a book, reading the 


first be gan reading to him, we consist 
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Young Sam's life is full of wonders that his 
mother opened to him when she 
unlocked the world of the printed page. 


page fi 
| 


and indexe 
ar re 
Sam was ten month 
trip together. In our fan 
ne tarts long before 
us, and Sam is always 
have made a point ol rea 
rt rome to VIS 
tion and try 
Hirst time 
trip ince he was 
i¢ nap where 


ths belore a 


oles 


But most important of all, we (and e incluc 
aunts, uncles, grandparents, and friends) ve alwa 
given him books and have, all of us, them to 
him over and over. During the last few years Sam ha 
collected books in many fields of intere ind he 
almost never discards one. Some he reads again and 
again even alter he has outgrown them onsequentl 
we have a hard time keeping him suppl l with 
orange crates to use lor bookcase 

Margaret Wise Brown and Jean d 
been Sam's favorite author Lc 
Charlot and Leonard Wei rard are his lavorite 
Lratol His library micluct the Litthe Golden Book 
everal dictionaries, one of which ij i French diction 
ary; a children’s ene Clopedia (the source tor man 
homework assigniments in the second gra veral 
versions of the Bible a ley ¢ nel Hath 
travel book book about bu 1} mechan 
thing frithmetic Gan Be 
ventor Hl fory of the i 
book ol imal incl bird 
/ ad 


cect mad Hidtl 


1 Chil (,arden ot | ( 
Sam's library is supplem 
college library, thre public 
library Hi econd nad 
| } | | 
encouraged the chilbaren 
bring book from hore 


rest of the cl kor Sam compet 





«¢ who reads the most books has been good 


look it up’ is a Constant idmonition at our 
Sam's first questions were alswe red by rele 
} ; vl } 1 } 
to AULIOrILie on Whatevel ubyject aroused fil 
CUPLOSILS Ihe unabridged dictionary next to the 


] 


couch in the dining room helped him learn to look 
| 


tif) Word 


| iso providing a legitimate excuse to 
up trom the table during a meal! The big book ha 


been a spur to table conversation, to nothing olf 


the additions it has made to our knowledge ol word 
Our dinner talk ts bull of bits of information 
picked up theout subyects i Which Sam 4 especial 
miterested 
Qur tiips to cities are highlighted by visit 
meus, planctaria, aquaria all soos, natu 
Huse um mil hiistorial museum Wi 


| buying pretures and book a cach place mal 


over them between visit Phe walls of Sam 
wvered with Maps (ian lovel 
trlines and national tous 
his world globe frequent 
boats make regular trips acre pritanne 
ins to places he has seen on il about. A 
cproduction of the bust of opened 
C,recce 


ca ol reading about bes i 


Mnncl oa thard grace tudy of the Antarctio and the 


| 


Jritermational Geopliy sical Year bias turnes atten 


fon to articles on this subject im ney and 


bias iine 


Records have always been important to Sam both 


moaned ours. As PE recall, Oklahoma was the first 
ie foie app alin, EM has worn out dozens of 
records and countless disks trom the Young 
Record Clab (among them many good tolk 
the lovely Alidsummer Night's Drea miu 
tc ranges from the ridiculous and wonder 
Wionp to American Bird Sor mid on 
cd by Albert Schwettzei 
con a few carelully selected 
we have studied the theme 
director, and producer. It 
t/ Round Table, 1 think 
Suit to Stonchenpe Since cen 
he has been delighted to mee 
uch books as the HW 
Phe movies also gave him | 
inphony orchestra in action and 
es an Orchestra? The mo 
the Scots Ceuard vl 
youl Inspired in anit 
cmibraced history 
Porter's The Scottish Chiefs and | 
/ eler in Scotland). Ws hard to tell 


ismmterest in the dance came trom books ame 


VCO! tpl 


records 
, 


no from a performance of the Ballet: Russe 


Sam has seen film strips on travel subject ind 


30 


vorld religions and has enjoyed reading the texts and 


captions no less than the directions for using the 
projector and the screen. At church he has had an 
opportunity to read and hear the magnificent Eliza 
bethan prose of the Book of Common Prayer. He has 
read the hymn book and enjoyed its miscellaneous 
notes on music history as well as the poctry of the 
lyric 

\ young artist loaned Sam her copies of the Pook 
books, illustrated them in pastels lor his first-grade 
class, and then gave him the drawings. Pool has been 
a member olf the family ever since. 

There is very litthe a curious child can do that will 
not encourage him to read. And there is little in his 
reading that will not encourage new interests and 
activilse Nor does it matter which comes first 

With the groundwork laid before he started to 
school, our problem now is to help Sam maintain his 
Interests, continue what we started, and help him 
budget his time to allow tor the reading he wants 
tao ¢ 

I bits reminds Irie ol i five year-old virl we mct on 
a tram about four years ago. As | was reading to Sam, 
she came to listen quietly at my shoulder. Her mother 
hacl l'im not going to read to you. You can 
learn to read for yoursell in school next year.” Be 
site turring Sam’s sympathy for the youngster, the 
incident made him aware of the fact that families 
dither 


In a community like ours, which is devoid of a 
large bookstore the easiest way to buy books may be 
through a book club. Phis idea may work out well 
if the parents are alert. But good reviews of children’s 
books are so handy, teachers and librarians are so 
he Iptul, trips to city bookstores are so ¢ nyoyable, and 
mail orders so easy to place that no parent should 
find it impossible (or even ditheult) to make good 
reading availible to his child. A parent who reads 
himsell and who cares about his) child’s reading 
cannot fail to find ways to help him become inter 
( ted 1th we ling 

lf the interest, ability, and books are there and a 
child still’-doesn’t read, then the parents’ job seems 
to be to find professional help early. We are glad we 
didn’t have this problem with Sam but we do know 
that much can be done by reading specialists to guide 


children expertly into “the wondertul world ol 


books md to make reading a way of like 
all read the question “How 
children’s interest rvead 


What's Happe ningin kdu 
ed to write this article Both 


VJrs. St ill ¢ y husband are on the faculty of 


/ Drie oln ( / / micoln, Illi MoOls, and both are active 


pare nt-leacher members 
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from the newsfront 


To Sleep—Perchan ) ’ ) ind ) reports This total does not include the innumerabl 
learning while we're ; wo Irforni \ »| lects, of which there are a thousand in) Afric 


decided to put this popular belie Oa test recently irs Iwenty-nine languages are widely used 


| 

they quizzed their subject t nol te] more than ten million persons. What t 

men) On minety-six tu j pertaining t the greatest number of people? Chinese 

port science 
d down in irat t i vi th Treatment Reverse 1 for th tina 
the ime questions, plu ! | ck in many years, the number ol patient the nation’s men 
e-minute intervals. When t i ind w tal hospitals did not show an increase. In st YT lho 
retested, not one of them had Ik ! i tl pital there were wtuall ilocput even t usand fewer 
patients than the year belore, despite a record number 
imlined Peanu h t ! for of admissions. Why thi hopeful trend? The National Men 
the bow ( pcal \ © 3 itiy tal Health Commiittes ittributes it to the fact that states 
Specialists at Lowa Stat | iced are spending more mone for intensified treatment and 
evelopment of a de-oile ’ Aris for personnel, By treating patients rather than just main 
of every peanut] hit taining them, many top stat mental ho pitals were able 
oiled nuts ha ! teen « CO ! to discharge from 65 to Bo per cent of thei first-admission 
four 


1 Hemispheri my Pan American Days (April 
14) and Week : offer the 447 million Ameri 
cans in this hemisphere—trom Alaska to 

chance to reathrin inter-American friendshiy nn 
vation of American States urges communiti ' twenty 
one of the American republics to join in 

American Week a time of Commemorati 


derstanding nal 


i 
invited to attend ( co I i ! his general itty rict Stantord 


National Symphony i rt i¢ School ha three ol 


youl vladre 
cratched-out 
fivure lor 145 
record numbers from o1 2 
million changed addre durin 
ol every tour and If people 
one 


county to 


much more 


Manner 








111106 LOWN OF CANTERBURY, Ne 


Hharnypostiure 
populatronm FOO) has anew school. ft modest, six 
oom school, but it has won commendation for our 
wh from the President of the United State Its 
COrstruction Was a project in the best American tra 
lition of sell-relianece,” said President Eisenhower 
Phis Canterbury tale begins more than a year ago 


Canterbury schoolchildren pursued learning in five 


ling one-room schools with wood to mad out 
bicvtase Alter long debate in three school meeting 
vo community authorized the school board to bor 
ro up to %59g,000-—the town's legal debt) limit—to 
Disld a moderna schoolhouse 
When the contractors’ bids came in, our creams of 
pmodern school wilted like lettuce under a scorching 
un. Phe lowest bid was $85,000! But Canterbury 
wople hew to the Yankee tradition of never giving 
tip> \ new school we would have if we had to build 
it ourselve And build it ourselves we did. To fill tbe 
depressing financial gap between >59,000 and 985,000 
eomeustercd all our Yankee thrift and tigenuity, ana 
marshalled more than three thousand hours of vol 


itary labor trom more than a hundrecadt volunteer 


The children of Canterbury and their “fine new school” 


32 


[he first money-saving step was to have the school 
board (consisting of George Grace, poultry farmer; 
Walter Comee, businessman; and Mrs. Ralph Keeler, 
housewile) serve as general contractor. In this capac 
ity they sublet contracts and hired a foreman 

Canterbury's P2T.A. secured pledges of voluntary 
labor. In the spring, fathers and other volunteers 
cleared the school site, dug the ground, unloaded 
equipment, hauled cement, and built forms. P“T.A 
member ith special skills contributed their services. 
Ralph Keeler, for example, did all the electrical wit 
ing; Richard Stevens put up ceiling tile; and Richard 
Dickson built and installed the ventilating ducts. To 
cut labor costs, mothers scraped and scrubbed and 


polishe dl 


From a charitable trust fund came a gift of $7,500. 
Small gilts came from residents. But despite this help, 
money ran out before floor tile (costing $1,000) had 
been purchased. A lively country auction, sponsored 
by the PLT.A., raised $1,061. Everybody gave, and ey 
erybody bought. In the good cause, a little girl parted 
with her puppy, which an understanding adult 


bouglyt mad restored to her eager aris. 


When money was needed for paint, the P.TLA 


formed a Quart and Gallon Club and raised the 
necessary funds. Five youngsters gave a quarter 
piece, saved from their small allowances. Another 
lack sold) his services for a day and contributed his 
carnings. Volunteers, rounded up by the P.T.A., ap 
plied the paint 

Poday on a hillside overlooking our quiet town 
stands the school that the people ol Canterbury built 

t beautiful, two-level, cinder-block building with 
brick lacing 

President Eisenhower praised the citizens of Can 
terbury in these words Pheir hard work and sacri 
fice will result in more than a fine new school. Thei 
example will stimulate a keener sense of responsibil 
itv among the young generation, anda then accom 
plishments will become known in communities 
throughout the nation 

Mrs. AnprRew FOWL Ler 

President, Canterbury School P.T.A. 
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The National 


Chairmen Suggest... 
&&8 


In order to enrich and enli 
chairmen our National Cor 
the lookout 
pective field 
recent find 


bibinetdh 


International Relations 


In Furope today ther 
million refuges Tietih 
Calip for ten year or 
lescribed in Che 
by the United Nation 
\s Mrs. Durand ‘Taylor 


tional Relations pont 


( 


reat msue controntit 
vhere If 

the Othce 

Nation 


Health, Juvenile Protection 


Both Henry F. Helmhol 

L. Church, Juvenile Prote 
»the attention of their state 
new materials on. the tloolhv 
nond G. MeCarthy of the \ 
\ series of six leaflets on Ex pile 
three discussion guide T/ 
Ind lual Attitude yu 
free trom Mr MecCarth 


New Haven, Connecticut 


School Education 
One of the problen 
ol the National Cong 
ind keep them 
tker, chairman of 
ol a leaflet prepared 
leacher Education and 
N ELA. Entitled Jn 
What lt Take it 
Curpithe requuiremic 


for the 


pull tate 


Detailed data 


What’s That? 


Remove all the knickknacks, 
The ash trays and matches 
Place high all the gadgets 


That cause cuts and scratches: 


Get rid of the ant paste 
Inks, cleaners, and bleaches 
And check shelves and cupboards 


Inviting short reaches 


Have ready replies to 
“Who's that and “What is i 
\ two-year-old’s coming 

lo pay usa Visit 


MARGARET Nee 


Explorer of Mist 
Lone litthe boy on a playground 
Scouting the edge of the sk 
What do you see from your soaring 


What do you dream and why 


Never a smile and never a word 
Tor the top of the world you vo 
Explorer of must, as a mythical bird 


What do you see or know 


Over the mountain and over the plain, 
Skimming a vhit you race 
Are you a sucered satellite Dram 


Spinning oll through pace 


It's a long, long ride in a playground swing 
lo the beaches of the moon 
Deo pace-men fold each silver wing 


Then scur home at noon 


First Blooming 


Ahead of ying ilding and greening 
| 


Children brighten the unburnished woo 
weariny red rubber 

wearing blue and yellow 

They come to disco 

a lake, a creck 

a wateriall. Ihe come 


to wade the melted winter 


\Nhead of spring, children 

in Ccornflower-blue and yellow 
launch i thousand maple twiy 
on briehit new water 


Pranks. Lunt Ron 





HORIZONS 


PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed hy Ruth Strang 


Baby's Demands and Parent's 


(pave Rf) 


ry 
ome young married people you know, In 
hat e the needs and demands of their babu 
md preschool children iaterfered with their previou 1y 
of lites What has been them reaction? Lois Barclay Mur 
who works with pre whool children wh ! ther 
ty Teh ocial activatye vive u LATER PSE 
sttatuicte eon through children’s eve 


younester when playing pontancou 

of dolls and toy furniture, would make the mother 

to the bitthe girl doll You bad, mauehty lieele 

tuposo carly in the morning.” Possibly the moth 

r really oid tha but the children sensed that 

Mother was annoyed when she had to vet up at the chil 

dren's normal rissng time after having been out late the 

might before. In what other ways does the care of infants 

idl youny children demand some sacrifice on the parent 
pratt 


Hlow do working mothers feel when they vive up 
| 


their yobs to keep house and take care of them children? 
How would them reactions vary with the kind of jobs they 
have held and the amount of housework they personally 
have to doe kor example, Esther had been a successful 
laboratory technician. After her baby was born, she missed 
the stunulation of her work and her associate ancl ore 
ented the routine of bathing the baby, getting his meals 
washing “diapers, and doing housework that practically 
filled’ her days 


What are some of the satisfactions that make up for 
the things parents cannot do when they are responsible 
lor a new baby or small children? kor instance, Marian 
had commuted every day to the city, where she held a 
responsible job. But when she stopped working, she «i 
covered that she enjoyed being out in the san with het 
baby, felt relief from the tension of competitive work, and 
found deep pleasure in watching her baby’s development 

{ Dr. Zimmerman points out ways ino which parents 
have to change their various roles in life in order to ad 
just to their new role of parent, How may pregnancy and 
the subsequent care of young children athect 
* The relationship of husband and wate 
* The mother’s role as housekeeper and her feeling of 
COnTh pe tency in be ie al good house kee per 

The possible conthet and confusion caused by having the 
srandparents come in to help? 

* Lhe role of the tather in the care of the baby? 

Phe mother’s adjustment to the change from a remuner 

iuive yob to the routine of caring for the baby 


Under what circumstances might a mother continue 


with her outside job instead of staying home to care for 
the small children? What conditions are essential if. the 
children’s needs are to be met adequately? What condi 
tions should be avoided? 


6 Describe attitudes of the father toward his children 
that might stem from his attitude toward his work and 


SUCLE or failure in it, 


; ges " 


Trivite i pane] of young married person to cise USS thre 
foregoing questions. Encourage them to speak trankly 
thout how the demands of infant and child care have 
changed their previous ways of life and how they felt 
thout this at first and as time went on. Ask them to tell 
about some of the devices they have worked out tor keep 
ing alive the shared interests and mutual tppreciation 
they enjoyed during courtship and when first married 
* Invite a home ethciency expert to describe ways in which 
the mechanical aspects of the physical care of infants have 
been reduced —tor example, by diaper service and canned 
baby food. Ask members to describe short cuts they have 
discovered or have heard or read about 
* Invite several mothers who have successfully continued 
their work outside the home to tell about their difficulties 
and how they have met the needs of their families. Ask 
them to discuss the importance of good health, a coopera 
tive husband, and also how they manage to avoid letting 
the demands of their work encroach on family life or to 
keep family worries from distracting them on the job \t 
the same meeting, several mothers who work part time at 
home and several others who have decided to devote full 
time to homemaking might be invited to describe thei 
CxApcCcricnces 
* Ifa panel of fathers cannot be organized for this meet 
ing, ask members to interview a number of fathers on the 
role they feel they should play in child care and what their 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions in that role have been 
\ppornt a committee to summarize this interview mate rial 
and present it at the meeting 
* Invite a psychologist or psychiatrist to discuss some of 
the subtle aspects of the question: When and how can 
parents help children acquire the ways of civilized life? 
Phat is, when and how can children be weaned away from 
their unbridled demands to a consideration of their par 
ents’ desires? The speaker should emphasize the impor 
tance of doing this gradually, affectionately, and with as 
much consideration of the child's natural inclinations as 
possible. Abrupt, harsh methods of “breaking the child's 
will’ and making him conform to the parent's demands 


should be avoided at all costs 


silbbreth, Lath wn ith Our Chaldren. New 
Nortot iqyi 


Moruar William He. and Mildred I. Thinking 
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Red Balloon |! « 
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